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depends. The reconciliation of the old and the new in the person 
of Hypermnestra is like the reconciliation of the Eumenides. 
Instead of being conservative, Aischylos, according to Mr. 
Ridgeway's conception, was in the forefront of his time and this 
explains the charge of a<re(ieia. The endogamous theory is far 
more in accordance with what we know of ancient civilization 
than the more sentimental view that the 'i«Vi8«r is a plea for love 
in marriage instead of the legalized rape that marriage is so often 
even to-day, a crime which Guy de Maupassant depicts with 
such terrible vividness in ' Une Vie'. 

This is an inadequate summary, but I trust not an umsympa- 
thetic one. Without sympathy no justice. Some years ago I 
gave what a French reviewer was pleased to call an ironical 
account of Terret's Homere (A. J. P. XX 87-90), but such has 
been the progress of unitarianism of recent days that the irony, if 
irony there be, has lost its edge; and if I do not surrender to 
Mr. Ridgeway, it is because some of my favorite fancies have 
been dispelled by a return to the authority of books, and anthro- 
pology cannot hope in the long run to oust Aristotle. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 



Arturo Farinelli, Dante e la Francia dall' eta media al 
secolo di Voltaire, 2 vols, I, pp. xxvi; 560; II, 381. Ulrico 
Hoepli, Milano, 1908. 

Thirty years ago (1881) Scartazzini in his Dante in Germania 
noted a few scattered allusions to the life and works of Dante in 
German literature. Several studies have appeared since that 
time, treating of the influence of the greatest of Italian poets on 
various European literatures. Oi these the most important is 
Farinelli's Dante e la Francia, which has among its many merits 
that of showing the utter worthlessness on almost every point of 
Oelsner's work on the same subject, covering the same period, 
which closes with the end of the eighteenth century. The work 
of Farinelli, both on account of the rare industry displayed, and 
the method of treatment, is one of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions ever made to comparative literature. The contents of the 
book more than justifies its general title. The author has not 
only traced the influence of Dante on French writers, but also 
the Italian poet's indebtedness to the highly developed litera- 
tures of Northern and Southern France which were such sources 
of inspiration and material to nascent Italian literature. In this 
connection Farinelli has reviewed the evidence for Dante's 
sojourn at Paris, to show that however old the tradition, and 
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however much accepted by scholars down to the present day, it 
is only a literary invention, which should not be credited. He 
has shown that the poet's severe judgements on French history 
gained for him the ill-repute of a political partisan, instead of the 
reputation of an immortal seer in the writings of the champions 
of the French monarchy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Farinelli has not confined his work to a search for direct 
literary influence in the works in prose and verse of the greatest 
of modern literatures, of which he gives a critical survey for over 
a period of five centuries. In the biographies of its authors he 
has sought for every token of an interest in things Italian, in 
their travels, the books they read, their associates ; no source of 
information has been forgotten. He has not failed to note the 
copies in manuscript, or in printed edition of any of the works of 
Dante, which found their way into the libraries of royal or noble 
patrons of literature. He has made due comment on the render- 
ing of passages of Dante, cited in a few of the many Italian 
works, translated into French, a slight indication of the part 
played by Italy in the development of French civilization. And 
the far-reaching literary influence, which commenced with the 
early imitators of Petrarch is drawn in broad lines, making all the 
more emphatic the fact that just in that period, Dante, to all but 
the very few, was a literary lay-figure, who could furnish a tag- 
end of a verse, be the hero of a silly tale, or an authority to be 
cited by political and religious pamphleteers. Farinelli touches 
on the commercial relations between the two countries which, 
among other results, led to the creation of the important Italian 
community at Lyons, whose printing-presses turned out the 
forgeries of the Aldine Dante, and the edition of the Commedia 
ofde Tournes. In all this mass of detail, set forth in the style of 
a skilled litterateur and not of a painstaking pedant, one can 
only point out a very few additions and corrections, that should 
be made. 

Writing in 1908 the author should not have referred to an 
imaginary author Chretien L£gouais (I, 8, n. 1) who, Thomas 
showed fifteen years ago, was due to a misreading of Chretien de 
Troyes (Rom. XXII, 271). K. Hoffman as early as 1870 
printed the passage of the manuscript of the prose Lancelot to 
illustrate the allusion to the cough of the dame de Malehaut 
(Sitzungsb. d. Munch. Ak. 1870, II, 48 ff.) as was noted by 
G. Paris in 1881 (Rom. X, 483). It is to be noted (24) that a 
translation of four verses of the Roman de la Rose is attributed 
to Dante as an original effort in an Italian popular tale on the 
poet (R. Kohler, Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1869,765). II Re giovane 
was not Henry II (31) but his oldest son Prince Henry, who did 
not live to be king. That Bartholomew, the author of the De 
proprietatibus rerum was not English (108, 4) was pointed out 
bv Delisle (Hist. litt. de la France, XXX, 353 ff.), who also noted 
that copies of the work were found in Italy in the latter part of 
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the twelfth century, and showed its relation to the Proprietates 
rerum moralizate, a work composed in Italy between 1281 and 
1291 (363, 345 ff.). 

For the story of the apparition of " Silo " appearing to one of 
his pupils, of which Farinelli only knows a Spanish version 
(1 13. n), it is only necessary to refer to a note in Crane's Exempla 
of Jacques de Vitry (145-6), and the identification of the 
protagonist of the story with the historical Serlo by Schwob 
(Comptes Rendus de l'Acad. d. Inscriptions, 1898, 508). The 
epitaph of Dietzmann, ascribed to Dante (123, n.) has been 
reprinted and fully discussed by C. E. Norton (Twentieth Annual 
Report of the Cambridge Dante Society, 3 ff.). It is certainly 
worth noting (141) that the library of the deposed last Pope of 
Avignon, Benedict XIII, who died in 1424m his retreat at Peniscola 
in Catalonia, not only contained a copy of the Commedia and some 
of the Latin works, but also the commentary of Benvenuto, and 
a Latin translation of the Commedia (M. Faucon, La librairie 
des papes d'Avignon, I, 59-61, 85, n. ; II, 140, 151). There is 
no authority for the statement that Chaucer went to Rome on his 
Italian journeys (144). The most interesting French translation 
of those sad lines which Dante puts into the mouth of Francesca 
da Rimini (165, 342) is that found on the wall of a dungeon of 
the Chateau de Loches in Touraine. With other inscriptions 
undoubtedly due to Ludovico Sforza, who spent his last years of 
captivity and died there (Chronique de Louis XII par Jean 
d'Andon, ed. R. de Maulde la Clavi&re, I, 280, n.), is found written 
in Gothic characters the couplet : 

" II n'y a au monde plus grande detstresse, 
Du bon tempts soy souvenir en la tristesse", 
— (Watts-Jones, English Illustrated Magazine, VIII, 390). 

One can scarcely expect to find any imitation of Dante in a 
close translation (278-280) of the vision of Charles the Fat (not 
Bald), which appears for the first time in the Chronicon Gentu- 
lense of Hariulf (D'Achery, Spiceligium II, 322 ff.), who ended 
his work with 1088 (lb. 356), but of which the best text is 
probably to be found in William of Malmesbury's Gesta regum 
Anglorum (ed. Stubbs, I, 112 ff. ; cf. xxi, 1, xlii, n. 10 ; II, xxvii), 
written fifty years later. 

Villey (Les sources et revolution des Essais de Montaigne, I, 
112, 234) has made a certainty Farinelli's suggestion (505, n. 3) 
that Montaigne's citation (II, 12) of Purg, XXVI, 34 was taken 
from Varchi's Ercolano, and has also noted (112, 140) that the 
source of his only other Dante citation was Guazzo's La civil 
conversatione. 

Only one phase of his subject has not appealed to the author ; the 
role Dante was made to play as an Anti-papist champion by the 
Huguenot writers. Perhaps for this reason his interest has not 
been great enough to trace down the sources of the allusions of 
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Duplessis-Mornay in his Mysterium iniquitatis to Dante and 
other Italian writers (518 ; II, 338) to that armory of Protestant 
controversial writers, the work of J. Wolf printed at Lavingen 
in 1600, Lectionum memorabilium et reconditarum centarii 
XVI (I, 610 ff. ; II, 683-4). Farinelli has given an analysis 
of the very rare Huguenot pamphlet, the Avviso of Perrot, and 
noted traces of its use ; he has given more credit than was due, 
as a source of information, to the chronicle of Volterrano ; he 
should have done more than mention the Catalogus testium 
veritatis of Mathias Flaccius, which went through several editions, 
and was the source of some allusions in French writers (e. g. 509). 
The Breton song, Ann Infern in de la Villemarqu6's Barzaz- 
Breiz (II, 98, n.), might be inspired by the Inferno, but in the 
nineteenth and not in the fifteenth century. To attribute to a 
greater religious faith the more serious interest and profound 
study of Dante in France and Germany in the nineteenth century 
(II, 253), is to credit to one cause the resultant forces of a 
number of great movements. It would not be so surprising as it 
seems that "l'irlandese Sherlock" is cited as an authority by 
Le Prevost d'Exmes in his Vie de Dante (II, 300. n. 2), and by 
Farinelli himself (225), if the latter had noted that the work 
referred to, was in French, Lettres d'un voyageur anglois, printed 
at Geneva in 1779. 

With these few comments one can recommend this work as 
worthy of its subject, a credit to the industry, erudition and 
literary skill of its author, with whose good critical sense one 
agrees at every page. It is fittingly dedicated to the memory 
of Gaston Paris, who living, would surely have commended a 
work so preeminent for qualities, which made the causeries, 
lectures and published studies of the great master of Romance 
scholarship such a source of inspiration to those who have sat 
under him. 

George L. Hamilton. 



The Golden Latin Gospels in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
edited by H. C. Hoskier: New York, 1910. Two hundred 
copies privately printed by Frederic Fairchild Sher- 
man for J. Pierpont Morgan. Pp. CXVI + 363 and four 
full-page facsimiles. 

The elegant printing, finest Italian hand-made paper, and 
simple but elegant binding mark this work as a book -lovers' 
prize, of which the fortunate recipients of Mr. Morgan's gift are 
justly proud. 

The contents of the book from the scholar's point of view are 
no less remarkable. The editor's division of his work into 



